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saa is still a frontier in Canada, and it belongs to us today. 

When people talk of "frontier days", usually we think of an 
earlier century when adventurous men left the settled towns and 
cities for a new life in distant and unknown lands. We think of 
tiny settlements along the St. Lawrence where succeeding genera- 
tions would build the industries on which the strength of the Canad- 
ian nation would be founded. We think of the endless open prairies 
where, less than a century ago, the experts predicted no crops would 
grow, no men would settle. We think of the rugged life of pioneers 
who faced personal discomfort, hazards and the endless isolation 
from the world they knew to make a new future for themselves and 
their children. 

The story of Canada's frontiers is in the history books -- but 
not-all of it. The story of Canada's newest frontier is in the 
daily newspaper, and much of it remains to be written. Today, in 
the mid-twentieth century, we Canadians still have a frontier at our 
feet. Its future, the work of itS pioneers may be as important to 
the development of our country as the contributions of the men and 
women who once opened the early Canadas or the western prairies. 

Today's frontier, in many ways, is different from the frontiers 
of history. The aeroplane has probably done most to change it, 
though the radio too has helped meet one of the most trying problems 
of frontier life.-- isolation. Even at the top of the map where half 


a dozen men live and work on a weather station a thousand miles from 
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any other human beings, aircraft come 
through the December night to drop 
Christmas trees and mail. And if you 
get some serious disease hundreds of 
miles from the nearest doctors or 
hospital, there is a good chance that 


an aircraft will come to take you 


out, or at least drop medical assist- 
ance by parachute. 

Life on a frontier can still be 
tough, but it is not as rugged as it once was. The living room of 
a home in the Mackenzie valley may look much the same as yours or 
your neighbours. Then, too, many of the old dangers have been 
removed by Knowledge and modern gadgetry. The north still has its 
hazards, especially for the new comers, but now the pioneers will 
find the natives friendly, the land easier to conquer. It is now 
a better place to live. Distance is still the biggest problem. 

If we think of the Canadian north as the land north of the pro- 
vinces (i.e., generally above the sixtieth parallel) we are includ- 
ing more than one-third of all of Canada. It is a million and a 
half square miles -- half the size of the United States. This is a 
big frontier to tackle. 

The Canadian north is actually a variety of lands. In the 
west it is the Yukon, with its mountains and plateaus, the land of 
the Klondike, most populous part of the north, cut by rivers, roads, 


even a railway, and chequered with a colourful past. Then, there is 


the valley of the Mackenzie River, an extension of the Great Plain, 
most hospitable country in the north with its gardens ana small 
fields surrounding the towns which dot the banks of one of the 
world's great waterways. To the east again, is the Canadian Shield 
stretching from Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes to the shores of 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; here is a vast lonely area of mus- 
keg, lakes and rocks laden with precious minerals. There is yet 
another north in the language-of geologists: the "Innuitian" region, 
which takes in the northern and western parts of the Arctic islands, 
the High Arctic of frozen lands set in. frozen seas. 

Each of these parts of the north is in some measure different 
from the other. The face of the land is different, the life of the 
people is different. But the real dividing feature is the tree line 
which stretches in a long diagonal from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River at the Arctic Ocean down to about the point where the northern 
Manitoba boundary touches Hudson Bay. South of this line the bush 
grows gradually thicker; north not a single tree grows in 1,200,000 
square miles to the North Pole. 

The north has always looked like a tough frontier because of 
its climate. Up in the High Arctic it 
certainly is cold, although it is not 
the coldest part of Canada. But the 
weather can be kind at Aklavik, well 
above the Arctic Circle, not far from 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Here 


the temperature can rise to 802kon a 


July day. As we go south in the 
Mackenzie valley the summer weather 
is very Similar to what we expect in 
Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg. Like 


other Canadians in the south, in July 


the people leave their homes in the 
towns and cities to take to the lakes for swimming, boating or 
fishing. Fort Smith has a recorded high temperature of 103°. True, 
it doesn't stay there very long. But when it is summer the north- 
erners get far more sunshine than any other Canadians. Of course, 
it's darker in winter, but in the dry winter cold people do not 

feel the low temperatures as much as those who live hundreds of 
miles to the south. 

Many Canadians have not thought of the north as a frontier be- 
cause they considered it a frozen, arid land where no one would go 
to live if there where any choice, a country which could never sup- 
port any population beyond the Indians and Eskimos and perhaps a few 
trappers. This is the sort of thing people said about the west a 
few years ago. From the western plains that were almost empty a 
century ago, great cities rise and men till some of the richest 
farm land on earth. 

The north has different riches though not all are different. 

In the Mackenzie valley there are estimated to be one and a half 
million acres of arable land. There are gardens and small farms 
which prosper under the long hours of sunlight in the short grow- 


ing season. In fact, in the north growth is on almost a twenty- 
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four-hour basis. 

The north will never be a granary 
like the west, but it can produce some 
of its own food supply and not only in 
vegetables and grain. More than two 


million dollars worth of fish is taken 


from Great Slave Lake each year and sold across the continent. But 
the real wealth of the north lies beneath the surface of the earth 
in the tremendous riches to be found in minerals and oil. Some 
people suspect that the oil rigs now standing by the Mackenzie 
River are the beginning of a development which will make the North- 
west Territories one of the richest oil fields in the world. 

Long before people thought of oil the north was known for its 
gold. Since 1896 the Klondike has attracted men in search of 
riches the world over, and today gold still comes from the Klondike 
River in profitable amounts. In Yellowknife there are three big 
gold mines working some of the richest ore in Canada. On the south 
shore of Great Slave Lake is one of the continent's biggest sources 
of lead and zinc. There is nickel on Rankin Inlet on the west 
shore of Hudson Bay and at Fergusson Lake, 200 miles inland. There 
are indications of big iron deposits at Kasba Lake in the south- 
eastern part of the Northwest Territories. 

It is never safe to list the resources of the Northwest. Terri- 
tories for almost month by month men are discovering more. Geolog- . 
ists tell us that the rocks of the Canadian north are the kind of. 


rocks which are likely to make northern Canada one of the richest 


mineral lands on earth. 

Taking the riches from the earth will need time, energy, re- 
sourcefulness. First men must solve the most difficult problem -- 
distance. A northern mine must bring in every piece of equipment 
hundreds of miles by rail, road, water, even air and it is just as 
expensive sending out the minerals to Ne sold. In Yellowknife it 
costs more than five times as much to ship in a ton of freight from 
Toronto as it would cost an operator in northern Ontario. Even this 
problem can be beaten. In part it will be beaten as the north is 
opened up and transportation becomes easier. In part it will be 
beaten because some of the riches of the north are so great that 
businessmen can afford to pay even the higher freight and yet oper- 
ate profitable enterprises. 

Many men and women have gone to the north to make a new life 
and to build a new Canada in our most northern regions. In the Yukon 
today there are more than 9,000 people of whom 1,500 are Indians and 
almost none are Eskimos; the remainder have come from the south, In 
the Northwest Territories there are 16,000 people, of whom nearly 
4,000 are Indians and 7,000 are Eskimos. In the whole north there 
are not more than 25,000 people. This is very few in a country of 
one and one-half million square miles; in fact, it makes the North- 
west Territories one of the most sparsely settled areas in the world. 
We might remember, though, that only ninety years ago the whole of 
British Columbia, now a province of well over a million people, had 
about 30,000 residents. | 


The population of the north is gradually increasing as more men 
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and women move north to make their 
homes and find a new life. Even the 
numbers of the oldest inhabitants of 
the far north -- the Eskimos -- are 
increasing. The Eskimos dwell in 
one of the harshest climates in the 
world, but they regard themselves as 
the most fortunate of men. They are 
full Canadian citizens and their 


future is the concern of all Canada. 


Their future presents a problem be- 

cause their way of life has already been changed by the advance of 
civilization from the south and we cannot set back the clock. Our 
task is to help these fellow citizens meet the problems of a new 
civilization by education, by better health, by new forms of em- 
ployment. This is not charity, for we need the Eskimos: only with 
their help can we fully master the most northern parts of the 
country we share. 

It may be a long time before many Canadians go north as far as 
the land of the Eskimos to share a life in the High Arctic, but al- 
ready some have gone. 

For more than half a century the men of the R.C.M.P. have main- 
tained the law of Canada in the most distant north. Young constables, 
living in isolated detachments, or making incredible journeys by dog 
team across uncharted waste lands, have been the sole representatives 


of government in hundreds and even thousands of square miles. 
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Now there is a new generation of Canadians going north. For 
instance, there are the young men who have volunteered to Serve 
for a year or two in isolate weather stations with four or five 
others of like mind; the weather forecasters in all of Canada are 
partly dependent on the reports which are sent out each day. It 
sounds like a lonely life, but they Idikepeitte and they have the 
satisfaction of working for all Canada. 

There are radio men and airmen who maintain vital communica- 
tions. There are geologists, geographers, biologists, who go north 
each year to bring back the secrets of science which will help 
improve life not only in the north but in every part of Canada. 
There are Northern Service Officers who live with the Eskimos on the 
very edge of the continent, helping them to solve the problems 
which are created by the advance of a new civilization. There are 
teachers,. missionaries, doctors, nurses, who come to serve the 
needs of our most remote citizen. 

The north is an active place these days and it will-become much 
more active. Some people wonder why it took so long for us Canad- 


ians to become interested in this important one-third of Our country. 


For the explanation we must go back to the history books. For 
nearly four centuries men have gone to the north -- first the ex- 
plorers, then the traders and missionaries. But the rest of us were 


too busy with other things to take much interest in what lay at the 
top of the map. 
We became a country only in 1867 and for a long time after that 


we were busy becoming a nation. Until after the turn of the century 
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we needed all our energies to develop the Canadian west. Then, in 
1914, we had to pause in our labours for war and in the years 
following there was a series of depressions and brief periods of 
prosperity which left us little time to take on this big new task. 
Then once again we had to defend ourselves in War. It is only 
Since 1945 that the Canadian people have been strong enough, pros- 
perous enough, and willing to face the task of the development of 
the north. 

Today there lies before us our last great job of nation build- 
ing. We can think of it as a frontier to be conquered as our other 
frontiers were conquered. We can think of it as a heritage to 
which we are now entitled since we have come of age. It is, how- 
ever, a heritage which is not easily won nor lightly deserved. But 
it is a heritage which will, at last, give full meaning to the 
words - 

"With glowing hearts, we see thee rise 
The true north strong and free 


We stand on guard, O Canada, 
We stand on guard for thee...." 
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